THEATRE IN NIGERIA 





Ulli Beier 


Most of the cultural groups living in what is to-day called Nigeria made 
use of theatrical forms long before the advent of Europeans. The two 
major types of theatrical entertainment or ritual were the story telling mas- 
querade and the theatrical re-enactments of history. 


Traditional Forms 


The story telling masquerade took many different forms: among the 
Ibibio people masqueraders still act out important events in a dead man’s 
life during his funeral ceremony. Among the Yoruba people, the Agebegijo 
(literaly ‘‘we take wood to dance”’) masqueraders perform a series of satir- 
ical sketches in which fun is made of other ethnic groups: the Hausaman, 
the Nupe Man and the European (usually with bright pink face, long pointed 
nose, and straight hair made of Colobus monkey fur). Somewhat more 
vicious are the satires on undesirable social characters, for example the 
drunkard, the prostitute and the policeman. The Tiv people chant stories 
while their spectacular Kwaghir masquerades are dancing. These perfor- 
mances also include a puppet show. Though story telling masquerades 
have religious or ritual origins they havea definite entertainment function. 
Most of them perform for a fee, and they are quick to invent new and topical 
sketches. I know of at least one masquerade that was temporarily banned 
by one of the State Governments in Nigeria, because it made fun of the 


establishment. 


Historical re-enactment is another common source of theatrical per- 
formance in Nigeria. These plays are usually linked with kingship institu- 
tions and are therefore most common among the Beni and Yoruba peoples. 
Most towns of Western Nigeria have rituals during which the ascendency of 
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the ruling dynasty is confirmed add homage paid to the present king, while 
at the same time the ancient land rights of the previous dynasty are ack- 
nowledged, and the descendant of the older line of Kings is guaranteed 
his important status asa ritual leader. Such rituals often contain mas- 
sive performances of mock warfare that involve hundreds of people or 
a carefully staged wrestling match between the king and the priest. 
Sometimes the original migration of a king’s ancestor is re-enacted 
during the installation rites of a king, which can involve a royal pro- 
cession lasting for several days. 


Theatre in the Modern Context 

While traditional forms like the ones mentioned above are still very much 
alive, contemporary theatre is flourishing and Nigeria has probably more 
professional companies than any other country in Africa. 


Contemporary theatre in Nigeria has two very distinct sources: the 
popular theate which is performed in the various local languages, but 
mainly in Yoruba, and the more intellectual theatre which has its roots in 
the Nigerian Universities. ; 


Popular Yoruba theatre has its origins in the Church. Like the Churches 
in mediaeval Europe, Nigerian churches performed Biblical plays in order 
to acquaint the illiterate congregation with some of the more important 
Biblical subjects: Adam and Eve; Samson and Delilah; Joseph and his 
Brethren and Nebucadnezzar were on the whole more popular than Passion 
or Nativity plays. These plays began in the late twenties or early thirties 
with the establishment of local Churches: The African Church and the 
“Sacred Society of Seraphim and Cherubim” were in the forefront of such 
activities. Usually school teachers were asked to produce these plays for 
Church functions. One of these teachers, Hubert Ogunde, took the deci- 
sive step from Church entertainment to professional theatre. More than 
twenty-five years ago, Ogunde gathered some of his former school pupils 
and formed the “‘Ogunde Concert Party”, Nigeria’s first professional theatre 
company which is still one of the liveliest on the scene. 


From the religious “moralities’” Ogunde inherited a form; a kind of 
musical drama, with very fluid boundaries between speech and song and 
between walk and dance. The first of these characteristics arises from the 
tonal structure of the Yoruba language: spoken Yoruba is close to song 
by its very internal structure, and it glides into formal song simply by a 
widening of the intervals of ordinary speech tone. Even the freest melodic 
structure in this language has to move within the basic tone patterns of 
speech—if the meaning of the words is not to be totally lost or perverted. 
The second characteristic of the plays is derived from the convention of 
providing an almost continuous back ground of “high life” music, which 
encourages a gentle rhythmic sway of the body in situations where actors in 4 
European play would be standing still or walking in acasual manner. For this 
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formula itis easy to glide imperceptibly into dance, when body movement 
1s meant to express heightened emotion. 


Hubert Ogunde quickly moved from religious plays to social satire and 
from social commentary to political attack. He has the distinction of being 
the first victim of political censorship in Nigeria (his play Yorubas Think! 
which attacked the Government of Chief S.A. Akintola was banned from 
the Western Region of Nigeria in 1965). Ogunde’s plays included one on 
Nigeria Unity (performed for independence) one on trade Union troubles 
and one on elections. The latter one, which was once again aimed against 
Chief Akintola, ended with a mock election on stage, in which the audience 
was invited to come on stage and vote for the party of Ogunde’s choice. 
This play, which caused near riots every night, must be one of the most 
effective pieces politically of theatre ever produced anywhere. 


Ogunde is a thorough professional. He never received a grant from any 
one and never asked for one. He found an answer to every question. When 
parents objected to their daughters working as actresses, he married the 
entire female cast, thus making acting a reputable profession while turning 
his company into a family business. Once, when his male actors went on 
strike for higher pay, he went on stage at very short notice, with his eight 
wives sharing the male and female parts! 


Even though Ogunda plays only in Yoruba, he tours all parts of Nigeria, 
Ghana and other West African Countries. Under his own steam, and 
without any Government sponsorship, he undertook a tour of Britain. 


The Yoruba folk theatre was taken a step further by the late E.K. Ogun- 
mola, who was probably the greatest Nigerian actor of his time. Ogunmola’s 
plays were much less topical than Ogunde’s. He was not interested in 
events, but in people. As a playwright Ogunmola moved within the every- 
day world of Yoruba life as it is played out on the fringe between religious 
traditions and modern politics. His characters are the farmers, small 
traders, drivers, mechanics and crooks who make up the population of 
rural Yoruba towns. His themes are jealousy, greed, folly and betrayal; 
but all these human weaknesses are seen, not through the bitter eyes ofa 
moralist, but with the warmth and sympathy ofa man who laughs at others, 
but is equally capable of laughing at himself. Ogunmola performances 
were memorable, in fact unforgettable, because of his loving attention to 
detail which he gave to his characters, and because of his brilliant, split- 
second timing, which even a “natural” actor-producer like Ogunmola could 


only acquire by years of professional life on the road. 
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traditional pressure drums and flutes. Instead of recruiting his actors 
from primary school leavers, he tends to employ dancers and singers from 
traditional societies of masqueraders. 


Ladipo looked for his themes in Youruba history and mythology rather 
than inthe contemporary social and political scene. In his plays the Yoruba 
gods and kings are resurrected with both dignity and vigour and one of his 
major contributions to the quality of Nigerian life is his ability to demon- 
strate the relevance of the past for the present. Traditions that were de- 
cried not so long ago as ‘“‘pagan’’, were shown to be of the utmost value in 
the modern search for identity. Ladipo does not glorify the past, but he 
reminds people of the richness and intensity of life Nigerians had evolved 
before the coming of the Europeans. He shows his Nigerian audiences 
that they can recognise their current tensions and conflicts in the great 
- historical confrontation of the past. 


Ladipo, who started his company in 1962, reached a first great climax 
of his career in 1964, when he was invited to perform at the Berlin Theatre 
Festival. His play Oba Koso (“‘The King did not Hang Himself”) earned 
universal praise from the German critics. The element that impressed 
audiences and critics most was the perfect fusion between music, dance, 
poetry, action and design—a total integration virtually unknown in Euro- 
pean theatre. 


Popular Yoruba theatre is attracting ever larger audiences. There are at 
least thirty fully professional companies now, travelling through the country. 
Audiences are willing to pay from 5 to 10 shillings for a seat and companies 
can tour for about 2 months with the same play, without showing it to the 
same audience twice. The more serious companies have a repertoire of six 
to eight plays. Most companies have an opportunity to produce their 
plays on local television; some have a regular spot. 


Theatre in English 


Theatre in English was pioneered in Nigeria at the University of Ibadan. 
The drama school at Ibadan made its way into Nigerian theatre “the hard 
way”—with Shakespeare Moliere and all that. An early step in the right 
direction were the adaptations of classical authors into a Nigerian setting. 
Later the drama school evolved a travelling student theatre which con- 
centrated on Nigerian plays which were immensely successful. But the 
real breakthrough came with the return of Wole Soyinka the brilliant 
Nigerian playwright from England. Soyinka had taken a degree at Leeds 
and had gained some theatrical experience at the Royal Court Theatre in 
London. Some of his earlier plays had already been performed in Nigeria. 
Now he burst onto the scene with the controversial play A Dance of the 
Forest’ which was written especially for Nigerian independence. Partly 
however because the Independence Festival Committee could not fully 
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understand the script and partly because they understood enough to realise 
that the play queried the validity of the general euphonia that surrounded 
independence, the play was not accepted for the official festival programme. 
Thus within months of his arrival in Nigeria Soyinka established the 
pattern of his uneasy relationship with the Nigerian establishment. 


His problems were manifold from the start. To begin with he wrote 
not only in English but in such a sophisticated English, that his audiences 
in Nigeria were relatively limited. Combined with the fact that Nigerian 
actors who can perform in English would expect a higher wage than the 
performers in the folk theatre, this meant that there was no easy way to- 
wards professional theatre in English. 


Soyinka’s Dance of the Forest was eventually performed as an unofficial 
sideshow of the Independence Celebrations, with the help of prize money 
the author had earned in the drama competition held by the British maga- 
zine “Encounter”, This again was true to the pattern that was to develop 
later: snubbed by his own Government, Soyinka was already on his way 
towards world recognition. 


Soyinka is a highly committed author; a playwright with a degree of 
integrity, that some of his compatriots find embarrassing. He clearly 
believes that the writer is the conscience of society and he has repeatedly 
manipulated the hot irons that no one else wanted to hold in his hand. 


Soyinka has a wide range of interests and he has at his disposal a pheno- 
menal control of language to deal with them. Soyinka can enrich his 
English not only with wide varieties of Nigerian English, including pidgin, 
but at times he can also draw heavily and effectively on the powerful imagery 
of his native Yoruba. 


Much of Soyinka’s theatre is concerned with a personal search for 
identity, and many of his characters seem self-portraits or part self-por- 
traits. But his work has its sharpest edge, when it is politically committed, 
like his devestating attack on African dictatorship (Kongi’s Harvest) and 
his nightmarish play on war in Africa (Madmen and Specialists). 


Soyinka’s continual confrontations with Nigerian governments earned 
him a protracted court case in 1965 and a two-year imprisonment during the 
civil war. His recent book of prison experiences, (The Man Died) forces 
him to be an exile from his own country. His constant confrontations 
with the authorities and his perpetual conflicts over matters of principal 
force him to lead a restless life. In eight years he has held four diffe- 
rent University appointments in Nigeria, and he resigned from three, over 
issues of principle. 


Inspite of this, his impact on Nigerian theatre, indeed on African theatre, 
has been immense. One of his most important contributions was the 
foundation of the “1960 Masks”, a very highpowered theatre company, 
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which was professional only in the sense that its high standards of perfor- 
mance compared favourably with many a professional company in Europe. 
But its members were all civil servants or University teachers and as some 
of them lived in Lagos and others in Ibadan (two cities ninety miles 
apart), rehearsals could only take place on weekends and Soyinka had to 
ferry half his cast to either Lagos or Ibadan on alternate weekends. 


For obvious reasons the “1960 Masks” could not continue indefinitely. 
However, forseeing this, Soyinka had trained some younger actors (less 
highly qualified in terms of Western education) and formed these into the 
semi-professional “Orisun Players.” This group too has since been 
disbanded, the actors being absorbed into other companies. Inspite of that, 
Soyinka has set a high standard for theatre in English in Nigeria. 


His major contribution to Nigerian life is as a playright and a citizen. 
As one of the leaders of the cultural renaissance of Africa, he has also 
demonstrated that African religions, in his case Yoruba orisha worship, 
can serve as a philosophical and artistic framework for modern artists 
of great sophistication. In one of Soyinka’s most important theoretical 
works, The Fourth Stage he has brilliantly analysed his own relationship 
to Yoruba tradition and his artistic debt to some of the philosophical concepts 
of Yoruba religion. . 


Nigerian theatre in English is too varied to be discussed fully here. I 
wish to confine myself merely to a brief account of the theatre work 
of the Institute of African Studies of the University of Ife. If I chose this 
in preference to, say the Oak theatre at Nsukka or the Cross River Theatre 
in Calabar or the newly formed theatre group in Kano, it is because I 
have closer first-hand knowledge of this group. 


Professional Theatre 


At Ife an attempt is being made now to establish a professional theatre 
company that performs in English, and that will, as far as possible experi- 
ment with new forms. The three senior directors of the company (play- 
wright producer Ola Rotimi; composer Akin Euba and choreographer Peggy 
Harper) are actually on the staff of the Institute as Reasearch Fellows in 
their various fields. But the twenty actors, dancers and musicians will not 
in future be paid by the University. Instead the company has been en- 
dowed with a one-time grant, with which it has acquired basic equipment, 
like a van and travelling lights. The grant also covers a revolving produc- 
tion fund, and salaries for one year. With this fund the company is now 
expected to go on tour and earn its own keep. It is not yet possible to say 
whether they will succeed. Their productions are much more intellectual 
than the Yoruba folk theatre. Akin Euba is a very sophisticated composer, 
whose work seeks to combine traditional African music with some very 
modern elements. Ola Rotimi writes in English. He prefers historical 
themes that revolve round the problems of traditional African leadership. 
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Peggy Harper has evolved a modern Nigerian dance-drama from a 
thorough study of traditional Nigerian dances. During the last three years 
more experimentation in the performing arts has taken place in Ife than 
anywhere else in Nigeria, 


Organisation and funds 


Nigerian theatre has evolved without government support. The 
Federal Government has no Ministry of Culture, but only a cultural adviser. 
The State Governments and the Federal Government also deal with cultural 
matters through their Ministries of Information. By and large, support 
for the performing arts from Nigerian Governments has taken the form of 
an annual festival of the arts which is rotating through the various state 
capitals. This has a heavy emphasis on traditional dancing. Nigeria 
has no national theatre company which may not be such a bad thing, if 
one considers the character of some national theatre companies in Africa. 
Some African countries that operate through a ministry of culture and 
through a national theatre company have been consistently represented 
abroad through one single institution. I have observed in some countries, 
how these national organisations become monolithic, jealously guarding 
their privileges and sometimes actively suppressing independent companies. 
By contrast, Nigeria, which has no such central control has been represented 
abroad by a variety of companies, thus giving a much richer and more truly 
representative picture of Nigeria to the world. For example: at the 
Commonwealth Festival in London, Nigeria was presented by a theatre 
group from Enugu, Eastern Nigeria; and by Duro Ladipo’s folk opera. 
At the first World Festival of Black Arts in Dakar, Nigeria was represented 
by Wole Soyinka with Kongi’s Harvest. To the all African Festival in 
Algiers, Nigeria sent E.K. Ogunmola. In addition to these official 
~ representations, it has been possible for Nigerian companies to accept 
individual invitations from Governments or festivals abroad—which is 
not always possible in countries that are heavily ruled by a Ministry of 
Culture. Thus Soyinka was repeatedly in London and New York; Ladipo 
in Germany and Austria, the University of Ife Theatre in Nancy, Munich 


and Dakar. — 


Less Government support has also meant less control and less monopoly 
in the Arts in Nigeria, and I am convinced that this accounts in part at least 
for the richness and variety of the Nigerian artistic scene. 


If theatre was not funded by the Nigerian Governments, where did it 
get its support? Its major support has come from the Nigerian public, 
which is where it should come from. Most of the popular theatre companies 
live entirely from their gate fees. This is possible, because in Nigeria 
companies are ready to perform in any available space: a nightclub, a 
school room, a council hall. Companies are adaptable and carry with them 
a minimum of props and lights. They carry their own generator so they 
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can play in villages that have no power supply. These companies are run 
without overheads. They have no office, no secretary, no agent. The 
director of the company is also the playwright, the composer, the pro- 
ducer, the principal actor and the general manager. There has never been 
such a thing as a theatre foundation in the history of Nigeria. 


It would be an exaggeration to say that theatre has not benefited a 
great deal from outside help. The years around independence, the late 
fifties and the early sixties were the years whenAmerican Foundation money 
was easily available in Nigeria. Nigerian artists and playwrights were well 
aware that the motivation behind the flow of this money was often 
dubious. But they also found that it is usually easier to handle founda- 
tions outside the country than one’s own Arts Council within the country. 
Foundations like the Farfield Foundation gave away money without any 
strings attached at all, and it did not matter to Nigerians where the Foun- 
dation had received their money from in the first instance. 


One of the most imaginative ventures supported by the Farfield Founda- 
tion were the Mbari clubs. These were writers and artists clubs in Ibadan 
and Oshogbo, where writers could meet, argue, read their poetry to each 
other and perform their plays. The facilities were absolutely minimal: 
an open court-yard adaptable to any kind of activity, a bar and a restaurant 
some money for play production, some money for publications. The 
Ibadan club paid a secretary but no other salaries. The Oshogbo club had 
no paid staff at all and did not even pay rent for its premises. In Aus- 
tralia no one would call those ramshackle places a “club”—but it was 
nevertheless in these places that. most of the creative ideas of the early 
sixties were born. 


Relevance to the Aboriginal scene 


Is there anything that is relevant to the Aboriginal scene in the develop- 
ment and organisation of Nigerian theatre? It is important to stress 
some differences first: the most important difference is numbers. I am 
told that there are 150,000 Aboriginals in Australia, as against 55 million 
Nigerians. The Yoruba speakers alone number over 10 million! It is 
therefore possible for Yoruba theatre, for example, to develop without 
giving a thought to Europeans and what they think, without requiring their 
financial support, without ever having to play to a white audience. Aboti- 
ginal theatre to be financially viable, will have to play frequently to white 
audiences for some time to come. 


Furthermore, some traditional Nigerian institutions, for example 
Yoruba kingship or the emirates of the North have survived colonialism and 
modernisation and have successfully adapted themselves to the new struc- 
tures imposed by independent governments. Though this has caused many 
political difficulties, it has also helped to preserve much of the cultural 
richness of the past. 
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Nigerians, have, by and large, preferred syncretisms and hybrid cultural 
forms to a clean-cut break with the past, and I believe it would be true 
to say that the most urban Nigerians have closer links with their traditional 
culture than the average urban Aboriginal. 


Nigerian theatre is worth studying for the following reasons: the 
lack of central control over the arts has allowed diversified activities on all 
social levels to grow and exist side by side. 


The growth rate of different forms has been determined to a large extent 
by the law of demand and supply. 


Nigerian theatre companies have had their priorities straight: they 
never thought of theatre buildings, offices, secretaries and accountants, 
- but always of productions. 


Nigerian theatre has interpreted Nigerian life and Nigerian society 
on many different levels. In their various ways all the important companies 
have been relevant. 


Current political issues were attacked; some basic assumptions of 
Nigerian nationalism were scrutinized; the Nigerian character was analysed 
often with devastating humour; the relevance of tradition has been demon- 
strated or queried; and a critical search for Nigerian identity has occupied 
most authors at one time or another. 


Nor has Nigerian theatre remained artificially closed to outside in- 
fluences. Theatrical ideas from other parts of the world have been adapted 
and reintepreted. Thus Duro Ladipo played a Nigerianised version of 
Everyman in Salzburg, the Theatre Express group produced a Nigeria- 
nised version of Chekov‘s Proposal and the University of Ibadan Theatre 
toured with a brilliant adaptation of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, 
More recently the University of Ife theatre has produced a dance drama 
based on an Aboriginal myth, andthe Mbari Mbayo players of Oshobgo 
have produced a Yoruba play based on a New Guinean story. 


Support for theatre now come mainly from the Universities. The 
University of Ife, as already explained, has set up its own company with a 
single endowment. We are also trying to assist other companies with 
an occasional grant from specific productions. Thus we gave Duro 
Ladipo a grant of three hundred pounds, to enable him to put up a special 
production for the Fifth Ife Festival of the Arts. For the last five years, 
this valiant company has had to travel constantly to keep itself alive, 
and even though they added new plays to their repertoire every year, 
there was never enough time for rehearsal. The small grant we were 
able to givé enabled the company to forget about earning money for 
one month. It meant that all their energy could go into a new play and a 
much higher artistic standard could be obtained. Inthe past such support 
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could be obtained occasionally from American Foundations, at present 
only the Nigerian Universities can supply this kind of help. 


Government interest in the Arts has steadily been growing during the 
past few years. The All Black Festival of The Arts to be held in Lagos. 
in 1974 has turned the arts into a major public relations exercise. Now that 
the Arts are a major prestige issue, the Government is building a huge four 
million pound theatre in Lagos—a plush proscenium stage theatre which no 
company working in Nigeria currently would care to use. It will therefor 
lead almost certainly to the creation of a National Theatre and to stronger 
central control over the arts. More money will be flowing into the per- 
forming arts from Nigerian government sources, but whether this will 
have a salutary effect on the general artistic climate and the cultural 
development of Nigeria remains very much to be seen. 


It is to be hoped that Nigerian theatre will be able to maintain its con- 
troversial, imaginative and militant qualities and that its efforts will not 
be diverted into the harmlessly folkloristic, the politically inane and the 
exotic—as has happened in several other African countries. 


I hope that some Aboriginals will one day be able to watch theatre 
of different types in Nigeria. 


I hope that Aboriginals will jealously guard their freedom in theatre, 
that they will be able use theatre as a means for achieving national identity 
as well as a militant institution to arouse political consciousness. 


Where there is strong motivation, theatre needs no special buildings, 
no beaurocracies, no experts and only little money. 


I hope that as with many Nigerians, theatre to you will become not a 
career—but a way of life. : 
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